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Notice TO READER 
When you finish reading this magazine place a f-cent 
‘amp on this notice, mau the magasine, and it wii be 
placed in the hands of our soldiers or sauors destined 
to proceed overseas. 
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| No More Trains 


AME old jostle, 





i od i Same old jars, 
W.L.DOUGLAS :: \ Same old standing-room 
8 # PUT To WORK 4 \ . oo % 7 
die, PEGGING SHOES a { is Same old cars: 
a AT SEVEN : i hg ae ee 
YEARS OF he ‘ wice as many ticket-sellers, 
AGE ; r : No more brains: 
Twice as long a time to wait, 


And no more trains. 





Same old straphangers, 
Same old shocks; 

Same sardines in the 
Same old box; 

Twice as many subways— 
How the city gains! 


Twice as many miles of track, 
















WHEN W. L. DOUGLAS WAS 
ELEVEN YEARS OF AGE HE FRE- 
QUENTLY HAD TO WHEEL 
LEATHER AND OTHER MATE- 
RIALS FROM TOWN IN A 


STAMPING THE RETAIL PRICE p 
ON THE BOTTOM AT THE FAC- But no more trains. 
TORY PROTECTS THE WEARER 
AGAINST UNREASONABLE 
PROFITS. You may blame it on the peop! 


ee —* OF They were slow to see the change; 
They couldn’t find the shuttle cars 
Gosh! That wasn't strange! 


Twice as many stairways 
























































And trouble for your pains; 
FOR bn a Twice as many sheep and goats, 
MEN eS i B oO ore trains. 
AND “ges AeA LHAT HOLDS ITS SHAPE” the Wart ial iat ais 
WOMEN $3.50 $4.00 $.4.50%4 p00 $G 0° $7.00 & $ g.00 00 $3.20 Oh, they tell you that a nickel 











Isn’t big enough by far. 
You ll never need to ask “ What is the price?” when the shoe sales- They want a coin of seven cents 
man is showing you W. L. Douglas shoes because the actual value is 


determined and the retail price fixed at the factory before W.L. Douglas | 





To pack you in a car. 
They ll make you think your shackles 
name and the retail price is stamped on the bottom. The stamped Are springtime daisy chains, 
price is W. L. Douglas personal guarantee that the shoes are always 


worth the price paid for them. 


Till you gaze upon the empty tracks 
\nd—no more trains. 


4 O 
Stamping the price on every pair of shoes The quality of W. L. Douglas product is 
as a protection against high prices and guaranteed by more than 40 years expe- ee 
unreasonable profits is only one example rience in making fineshoes. The smart styles 
of the constant endeavor of W.L. Douglas are the leaders in the fashion centres of HE one éssential of sood writing is 
to protect his customers. W. L. Douglas America. They are made in a well-equipped eit it shall te intecentiin aad 


name on shoes is his pledge that they factory at Brockton, Mass., by the highest 
are the best in materials, workmanship paid, skilled shoemakers, under the direction 
and style possible to produce at the and supervision of experienced men, all 
price. Into every pair go the results of working with an honest determination to 
sixty-six years experience in making make the best shoes for the price that money 
shoes, dating back to the time when can buy. The retail prices are the same 
W. L. Douglas was a lad of seven, peg- everywhere. They cost no more in San 


makes that quality? It is a kind of per 
sonal charm, which enables th: 

turn or twist his words in such a way as 
to bring up a succession of pleasing set- 
y1 ] 


sations in the mind. The element of s 


y . yrise is u ted with a sense of : 
ging shoes. Francisco than they do in New York. shi i a me 3 foctiger a 
oOo riter mus ive thougi 

CAUTION—Before you buy be sure W. L. Douglas name and the i a ile ace a ee 

retail price is stamped on the bottom and the inside top facing. If 7 , ie “dite cic nae 

self, he always knows, as he goes along 


lf the stamped price has been mutilated, BEWARE OF FRAUD. 


For sale by 105 W. L. Douglas stores and over 9000 President yy; L. DOUGLAS 
W. L. Douglas dealers, or can be ordered direct from OMPANY 
W. L. Douglas by mail. Send for booklet telling 1475 SPARK STREET. 


how to order shoes through the mail, postage free. BROC - - MASS, 


what to omit. 
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$ 400 in Priz 


Some people would do most anything for $400—ev 
| aie of jingles. This ad is to those people. Weare 
to award nine prizes—$150, $100, $75, $25. and five $i0 
—for the best rhymes received before Dec. 15th, 1918 
about ZYMOLE TROKEYS—why they are so 90 
husky throats—why they keep the voice fit. Andremq 
they are not cough drops—but mildly antiseptic thro# 
tilles of real worth. Send yourjingles to Jing!e Depart 
Frederick Stearns & Company 


1042 East Jefferson Ave. Detroit, ™ 
7 % . ; > a2) y= 7 ee P } 
a Waiwey.ea 


WAR SAVINGS “FOR HUSKY LE 
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We cannot all be so fortunate as this boy, 
but, no matter where you are—whether in the 
home trenches or on the Western front—you 
can send a Christmas present of Lire for one 
year as a weekly message of cheer. 

Now is the time to Obey That Impulse. 

Don’t wait. The sooner we get your order 
the more certain that Lire will go forward at 
the right moment. If requested in the order 
with the subscription we will send to the 
recipient a handsome Christmas card. State 
when the subscription is to begin in sending 


check to 
Life 


The One Christmas Gift : 


that can be sent the boys overseas; thousands 
of copies go each week. To American Expe- 
ditionary Force men $5 a year, if no local 
foreign address be given. 
















s Soi, Bill, | believe in doin’ my Christmas shoppin’ early.’’ 








Enclosed find five dollars (Canadian, $5.52, Foreign 
$6.04). Send Lire for one year to 











LIFE, 17 West 31st Street, New York. 64 
One Year, $5.00. (Canadian, $5.52; Foreign, $6.04. ) 













































































Aviation wireless! Its great 


speed is even outmatched by the 
Mimeoegraph—for while the wire- 
less is sending one message to one receiver, 
the Mimeograph will start hundreds on their 
various ways. Fast? While the Mimeograph 
duplicates the typewritten or handwritten page 


with a sharp exactness that practically makes every copy an 

original, its remarkable advantage is the rapidity of its execu- 
tion. Simply click off the message on the typewriter and it 
is ready to print—five thousand an hour. 


Diagrams, illus- 
trations, plans, etc., may be quickly traced on the same sten- 
cil—and duplicated in the one operation. 


Get new booklet 
“W” from A. B. Dick Company, Chicago—and New York. 
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The sanguine 


With yours are 
Unitedly with 








With yours our 


To Our Allies 


E hail you all, our stanch allies, 
=J Who, forward with undaunted eyes, 
Charge on the legions of the foe, 
That, from this red abyss of woe, 
A fairer, freer world may rise! 


You who have met, in valiant-wise, 
Beneath the battle-darkened skies, 
shock, the bitter blow, 


We hail you all! 


own brave banner flies; 
heard our conflict cries; 
you we go 

To lay the brutal Dragon low— 
Marching toward higher destinies, 


We hail you all! 


TOGETHER 


Clinton Scollard. 





Love’s Waterloo 


7 O you love me as much as you say you do?” 

The look of anxiety upon the face of the beautiful 
girl who spoke was all too evident. The young man at her 
side, however, as if to emphasize his great passion with 
all of his energy, sprang up and cried: 

“Oh, my darling, how can you dcubt me? Haven't I 
worn the sweater you crocheted and t'ie socks you knitted 
for me?” 

“But there is something more. You must show me that 
there is no limit to your love.” 

“T will. Bring on your test.” 

With a swift movement she disappeared, but in a moment 
she returned, bearing in her fair hand a large package. 

“Sit down, dear,’ she said. “and during your furlough 
I shall take pleasure in reading aloud to you the war 
stories in our popular magazines.” 

But her lover was already out of the door. 

“Farewell!” he muttered. “Back to the front line 
trenches for me!” 
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Why Kitchin is House 
Leader 


ET rid of Kitchin! says the Sun, 

and devotes more than a column 
of space to expounding why he ought 
to go. 

Kitchin is Chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee, and Democratic 
leader of the House. He hails from 
Scotland Neck, North Carolina, and 
has fifty-nine years, for sixteen of 
which he has been a member of Con- 
gress. The Sua considers him the last 
man in Congress who ever ought to 
have been Chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee. It objects to his 
limited intelligence, his economic ig- 
norance, his lack of knowledge of the 
elemental principles of taxation. It 
finds him destitute of business sense, 
and dangerously blinded by prejudices 
ind by a sinister, sectional aspiration to 
make “the industrial fields north of 
Mason and Dixon’s line tax-objects of 
pillage.” On general grounds and for 
the reason that he is liable to devise 
and put through taxes that are very 
dangerous to the industrial life of the 
country, the Sun would have Kitchin 
fired. And the way it would go about 
it is to elect a Republican Congress. 
‘here will be sympathy with this de- 
sire of the Sun. No one is likely to be 


is bad as described by an opposition 
newspaper that wants him to be de- 
prived of his job. Probably Kitchin ts 
not so bad as the Sun paints him. 
The Tribune complimented him the 
other day on his presentation of the 
eight-billion-dollar revenue bill, which 
the Tribune said was “ fair and large 





POULTRY NOTE 


WHY HENS STOP LAYING 














’ TELL HIM ME AND RAGS SEND OUR LOVE, MOTHER” 


and sound.” It calls for the utmost 
possible payment of war expenses by 
taxation, leaving no more than it must 
to be defrayed by borrowing, and the 
Tribune thinks that is right, and if 
properly done, it is right. But Kitchin 
has bad faults. He is a small-minded, 
active-minded, clever man, raised in a 
North Carolina village, and not wid- 
ened to full size, even by sixteen years 
in Congress. And he has great power 
He was able to keep in the last income- 
tax law the provision that earned 
money should pay double (or there- 
abouts) the tax paid by money drawn 
from investments. He tried his best to 
keep the country out of the war, and 
there is much to support the Sun’s as- 
sertion that when we got in he swore 
the North should pay the costs of it. 





If Kitchin is not “sectional,” he is 
an abused man 

But to elect a Republican Congress 
in order to get rid of him would be to 
kill the dog to be quit of the fleas 
Why is he chairman of that vitally 
important committee? Because the 
Democrats in Congress want him there? 

Probably not. Most of them would 
probably prefer some more acceptable 
man. He is chairman and leader be- 
cause he has been sixteen years in 
Congress, and was the senior Democrat 
on the committee. He got promotion by 
seniority, and Congress can’t get rid of 
him, except by a convulsion that will 
break precedents. 

Seniority made Stone Chairman of 
the Foreign Affairs Committee of the 
Senate, a most unfit and unseemly as- 























































gnment. That chairmanships of Con- 
sressional committees should be as- 
igned by seniority is a great evil. It 
ften puts unfit men in places of great 
mportance and responsibility, some- 
times, as now, in great crises. It is a 
had old habit that Congress should get 
rid of, and by getting rid of it it can 
et rid of Kitchin. 


Thoughts On Rescuing Busy Men 
In Their Own Offices 


HE new age of courtesy in business 
has let down the bars for intrud- 

Any business man who excludes 
himself from callers is now a fit su’- 
ject for investigation. 

\ll industrial princes are now prac- 
tically compelled to sit in the centre of 
their offices wearing a genial smile, sur- 
rounded by their clerks and ready to 
give the glad hand to anyone who drops 
in, no matter how inconsequential may 
be their motive. 

In these circumstances business easily 
may become purely incidental to the 
joyous occupation of entertaining call- 
ers, 


ers. 








THE STENCH 


Forerunners 

AC CONNELL, 
Chapman, Prince— 

Bright words to conjure with, whose 


Lufbery, Genet, 


radiant flame 
Shall glow down endless years; each 
shining name 
A torch of freedom, 
since 
It lightened days that made all patriots 


grown immortal 


wince. 

Their valor shall 
loved tale, 

As immemorial as the Holy Grail, 


become a well- 


And grateful hearts of chivalry con- 


vince, 
They kept their eager faith with 
Lafayette, 


In that dark hour before their coun- 
try heard 
The pleading call, and to that noble 
debt 
They pledged their youth, their 
strength, their knightly word; 
And, in the glory of their heritance, 
America shall gain still more than 
France. 























Notice to Allied Subscribers 

LEASE be patient if your copy of 

the latest German Peace Proposal 
does not reach you promptly each week. 
If your copy does not arrive on the day 
on which you have grown used to ex- 
pecting it, wait a few days before mak- 
ing complaint 











ON THE DINING-CAR FOR DEUTSCH- 
LAND 


Fate, the Waiter: WiLL you HAVE 
PEACE SERVED NOW OR WAIT TILL WE GET 
TO BERLIN? 








DZ aseee 7 UR 0 eto 


DEUTSCHLAND UBER ALLES 
AS ARRANGED BY FOCH 


Military Observances 


the Pictures of Certain Magazine 














Illustrators Are Used as Guides 


CAPTAIN may wear a lieuten- 





ant’s shoulder-bar as a sign of his 
rank, and a first or a second lieutenant 





may wear anything from a captain’s 
bars to a brigadier-general’s star on 
his shoulder-straps. 

A machine-gun officer is privtleged 











to stand in front of the machine-gun 

when it is in action, regardless of the 

spot at which the gun is aimed. 
Anything goes as a salute, but the 





most approved method of saluting is 
to elevate either the right or the left 
hand to the forehead with the same 
motion used in wielding a hair-brush 
or a lady’s sunshade 

Soldiers on the march may carry 
their rifles on their right or left shoul- 
ders, or both, at their own discretion. 

Infantry officers may wear cavalry 
or field artillery insignia on their 


blouse-collars. 





A private may wear brown braid on 


the sleeves of his blouse if he is tall 
and handsome, and from one to three 
rows of black braid on the sleeves of 





his overcoat, if it makes the overcoat 
look better. 
—_— RB FUMES. 
AVORING peace at this time can 
scarcely come under the head of HOW A MAN FEELS 
news that’s fit to print. WHEN READING ONE OF THE HEARST NEWSPAPERS 
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WHY THE ARMIES OF FRANCE ARE INVINCIBLE 
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The Onward Rush = 


T was during the last American offen- 





sive. Certain troops had orders to 
advance to cover afforded by rocks 
near the Hun trenches, and, for strate- 






gical reasons, to remain there in re- 
serve. 


- P: ia 458 ti 
> Yankee ters reache a at A yer So ii 
The Yankee soldiers reached their iB CAPE: 
stopping point under heavy fire from SSS — 
—= eS 


the Huns, and then disregarded all 
orders and kept straight on and took 
the Hun trenches. 
Presently the colonel came up in a 
furious rage, because his orders had 
been disregarded. S50 
“Major, your definite orders were 
to hold your men at those rocks. Why 
didn’t you do it?” 
“Colonel,” he retorted hotly, “if 
that pig-faced Crown Prince and all 
his army couldn’t stop them, how in 




















h do you suppose I could?” 
be nk Re AB What They Think of 
le 7? That Boy 

ae (Who at seventeen has just enlisted) 
HE Woman Across THE WaAy: 
Well, it will certainly be a relief 
for all of us. I hope it will do him 

good! 

His UNcte (in the service): They 
ought to hold him back and give him 
more schooling. 

His Sister: -Of course he ought to! 

His Heap Master: What a pity! 

His FatHer: My boy, I’ve said all 
I could to stop you. Now go to it! 

His MotrHer: Oh, my boy! my boy! 

Mayor Ladies’ Auxiliary Corps: 1 AM AFRAID PRIVATE JONES WON’T DO. 
JUST LOOK AT THE FRIGHTFULLY ANTI-BELLUM WAY SHE IS TALKING TO THE 
INSTRUCTOR, 
Orders Fnghtfulness 
ee (on post): Halt! Who’s RAWFORD: The Allies are learn- 
there? ing from experience their mistakes 
OFFICER : An officer of the camp with in the war. Siadiensh Gis Wimshenss vs end 
family. CraBsHAW: Yes; they see now they tuHeEsE SEVEN-LEAGUE BOOTS IT IS THE CUS- 


“ Advance and be sterilized.” should have built bomb-proof hospitals. TOM, SIR, TO PAY BEFORE TRYING THEM ON, 
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Paciflage 

OWELL said: 

“New occasions teach new duties.” 

Why should not new experiences bring new words? 

Very humbly and with due apprehension of the scorn of 
those half-educated critics who are conscious of their own 
omniscience, I venture to suggest that we need a new word 
now: PACIFLAGE. 

\ny one can see that it is made on the principle immor- 
talized in the classic ballad of “ The Jabberwock.” It is a 
collapsible portmanteau word, composed of two elements 
which do not belong together theoretically, but which have 
been practically united for pernicious purposes. 

The first element is pacific. It represents that desire for 
peace which is shared by all reasonable men. 

The second element is camouflage. It denotes the art and 
practice of disguise and concealment for the purposes of 
war. 

Paciflage, then, means that kind of falsehood which uses 
the natural desire of peace as a cloak to cover the attain- 
ment or the approval of the designs of the war-lord. It 
is the sheep’s-clothing of the wolf. 

For example, when Wilhelm Hohenzollern wipes his 
crocodilian eyes at the sight of the war’s desolations and 
cries to the bad old German Gott, “ What have I not done 
to avert these horrors?” that is paciflage. 

When the Austro-Hungarian cat’s-paw government invites 


A PLACE IN THE SHADOW 





the belligerent nations to a confidential and non-binding 
conference on the terms of peace, that is paciflage. 

When the “I Won’t Work” people, and all the other 
Bolshevik tribes at home and abroad cry out that war be- 
tween nations must be stopped, in order that war between 
classes shall be begun, that is paciflage. 

When good-hearted, well-meaning, incurably ignorant 
people suggest that peace-loving Christians ought to be 
satisfied with something less than the absolute crushing of 
the German Power which made this war, that is paciflage 

When anybody hints that Germany, unwhipped and un- 
repentant, should come to the table of peace on equal terms 
with other nations, that is paciflage. 

You see what I mean. On the battle-front our boys 
are doing valiant service as fighters for a real peace. At 
home we must guard against a danger which threatens 
them and us. Give us a better name if you can. But till 
then I shall call it paciflage. 

Henry van Dyke. 


HE street newsboy was trying to close out his stock of 
papers to a late passerby. 
“No, no!” exclaimed the man addressed. 
all to-day’s papers.” 
“ Dat’s alright, mister,” the newsie answered. “If you’ve 
got any paterotic feelin’s you can take ’em along wid ye to 


,” 


keep de home fires burnin’. 


“T’ve read 
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Life’s Fresh Air Fund 


ig presenting the annual report of the 
Fresh Air Fund Lire takes pleasure in 
thanking its readers in behalf of the 
nine hundred and four children who have 
enjoyed the hospitality of the Farm dur- 
ing the past summer. It will be noted 
that the number is somewhat smaller than 
usual. This is due to the fact that to 
wards the close of the season we realized 
that although in the past we have for- 
tunately escaped the possible calamity of 
a fire with loss of life, this immunity 
rested on the vigilance of the superin- 
tendent and his assistants. Effective as 
this has shown itself, it was only human, 
and we felt that we no longer cared to 
trust the lives of little human beings to 
a protection that might by accident be 
found wanting. We therefore abandoned 
one dangerous dormitory housing sixty 
five children. That we acted none too 
soon was brought home to us_ shortly 
after by the destruction by fire of one of 
the buildings which had been used as a 
dormitory, but which at the time housed 
no children 

Lire hopes that by the beginning of 
next season we shall be equipped with a 
fireproof dormitory, to be constructed 
through the funds left by the late Mr. 
Gilbert of Georgetown, Connecticut, for 
the maintenance of the work at the Farm. 
Should the hope be realized we shall be 
able to house in safety not only the usual 
number of children; but a considerably 
increased number. 

Lire is grateful that, as usual, we can 
present a clean record of “none sick, 
none injured, and all happy.’ In this 
connection we are glad to print this ex- 
tract from a letter from one of New 
York’s most useful charitable societies 

IT want to thank you very much, 
indeed, for the wonderful time you 
gave our sixty children who had the 
privilege of staying at Lire Farm 
during the last two weeks in August 

Each and every one of them came 

back looking splendid, and they all 

gave the most enthusiastic accounts 
of the good times they had had 

the hikes, the swings, the food, not 
to forget the presents of shoes, 
clothes or books that they all seem 
to have received as parting gifts. 

The party we sent to your Farm was 

not only our largest this summer, but 

it proved to be quite one of the 

happiest and most successful, as far 

as our children are concerned. I 

only hope that you in your turn 

did not find our children too trouble 

some, and that the wonderful im- 

provement in their looks, at the end 

of their vacation, afforded you some 
satisfaction in reward for your very 
strenuous work. : : 
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The following is the financial statement 
for the year to October 5, 1918: 


INCOMI 
Balance from 1Q17..+2+ $2,000.97 
Contributions . occes 6958S 
Marion Story Fund.... 210.60 
S| ee besue 641.41 
Matured bond ere 20,01 
Insurance on furniture 

destroyed by fire, Au- 

SUSt FO; BOEGs.«6- 02465 00.00 

iain >! + ; 
DISBURSEMENTS 

Help eee sagen satee Ma eeeee 
‘Transportation .......+. 751.64 
Food and supplies .322.89 
Repairs ee Pee 44.70 
Miscellaneous expenses 733-13 
Reserve Fund.......... 5,000.01 

Balance forward to 1919 . $1,370.04 

Season opened June 25th 


Season closed September gtl 
Children entertained, 904. 


Average cost per child, $7.05 


The Fresh Air Endowments 


HAT are you going to do with 
your Fourth Liberty Loan bonds? 
Lire has an excellent suggestion to 
make for the safe-keeping—and some 
thing more—of sums of two hundred 
dollars in these securities. It also ap 
plies to other 4'4-per-cent. bonds. If 
used for a Fresh Air Endowment the 
bonds will not only be safely kept to 
their maturity, but the principal sum 
will then be safely reinvested and for 
all time will bring health and happi- 
ness each summer to a child who 
otherwise would stew and stifle in the 
city’s slums during the whole heated 
term. ; 
To establish a Fresh Air Endowment 
two hundred dollars in Liberty Loan 414- 


COLORS 


per-cent. bonds should be sent by regis 
tered mail to Lire’s Fresh Air Fund 
Inc., 17 West Thirty-first Street, New 
York City. 

The income from this amount provides 
that every summer, in perpetuity, a poo! 
child will be sent from the slums of New 
York for a fortnight’¢ stay in the fresh 
air of the country. This work has now 
been carried on for thirty-one years, it 
which time more than forty thousand 
children have gained health and happi 
ness from it. 

\ Fresh Air Endowment may bear an 
designation its donor chooses. 

LirE has received from Mrs. Eva 
I;dgar Wright, Brockton, Massachu- 
setts, Third Liberty Loan bonds for 
two hundred dollars to establish 

FRESH AIR ENDOWMENT NUMBER II 

In Memory of JAMEs and ANNIE EbGa 
of Brockton, Massachusetts. 

We have received from Virginia 
Vilas Clarke, The Grosvenor, New 
York City, Fourth Liberty Loan bonds 
for two hundred dollars to establish 


FRESH AIR ENDOWMENT NUMBER 13 


In Memory of Percivat Vintas CLarKi 


His Reason 

" HILE inditing this epistle,” wrote 

the new cavalry recruit from 
Boston, “I am, necessarily, assuming 
a standing position, because during the 
drill this afternoon I was unable to 
make the jactations of my body syn- 
chronize with the violent succussions 
of my horse.” 
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Are the Suffragists a Power in Politics? 
=S——- W ETHER or not Mr. Wilson’s war- 


G measure argument for suffrage by 
— the Federal Constitution will hold water 
or not, he gained great credit with the 


y 


) 


r ARS Suffragists by making it as he did. Mil- 
Lu . ° 

TES \——N && itants and all, they eat out of his hand 
voOroa > ci 


now. 





That he should have placated the 
Washington militants is something to rejoice 
at, since some of them are too near the bor- 
derland of sanity to make satisfactory politi- 
cal antagonists. They are out gunning for the 
Senate now, and that is safer than to have 
them gunning for the President. 

Nobody knows what suffragist support is 


worth in politics, or whether it is an asset or 





a liability. It is known that in some states 


naw: women have votes, and the propensity is 
ong to imagine that in such states the voting women will 
sport persons who favor votes for women, and oppose 
rsons who don’t. But as to that no one really knows. It 
ised to be supposed that a considerable majority of women 
re opposed to the suffrage. That may still be true, and 
fact that suffrage has won gut in some states does not 
sprove it, for it was not carried by women’s votes. At 
orst there are about as many antis as there are Suffragists, 
d altogether the woman’s vote is as big a gamble as there 
in the whole political lay-out. 


The Suffragists lay their recent defeat in the Senate to 
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THE EVENING CLASS IN FRENCH SHOWS A PRETTY FAIR ATTENDANCE FOR A VILLAGE OF 
THREE HUNDRED SOULS 


ONLY 











= CHILDREN, COME OVER HERE THIS MINUTE. HERE COMES 


’ 


ONE OF THOSE DIRTY HUNS’ 


Senator Jimmy Wadsworth of New York, and have sworn 
on a pin-cushion to take his political life when he comes up 
for reelection in 1920. Mr. Wadsworth is a pretty good 
Republican Senator, and a fairly lively politician. If the 
New York Suffragists can get his scalp, it may be a sign 
that they amount to something as a political force. 

But no one should make the mistake of supposing that 
the woman-voters and the woman-suffragists are one and 
the same political body. On the contrary, the woman-voters 
are two bodies, and no two bodies in politics will fight one 
another harder. 


To Our Girls 


ON’T lose any beauty sleep over the possibility of your 

soldier forgetting you for the first pretty French girl 
he meets. He'll think of you a lot more often “ Over 
There” than he ever did over here. Every woman he 
sees there will remind him of you in some subtle way— 
the sound of a voice, the soft curve of a throat, the mere 
fact that she is a woman, and, therefore, like you. You 
and home are his religion and the things he is fighting for. 
Don’t you worry, girls: the farther away he may be, the 
more whole-heartedly does he belong to you, and to you 
alone. 


“LEre- 


Encore Un Autre 


ED sun in the east— 
Full moon in the west— 

Morning—a muddy road; 

Flaming of cannon along a crest; 
White faces—a heavy load; 

Little to eat and a long day’s march; 
Nothing to think or say; 

Limp as a collar without any starch— 
But good for another day! 


We'll hike it along through these rotten woods, 
And rest for awhile at noon; 

Where the Boche shells lie in their wicker hoods 
Our cookers may catch us soon. 

And someone heard that the colonel said, 
“There’s a billet ahead with hay.” 

So we’re good for another day, boys, 
We're good for another day! 


I’ve a five days’ beard; 
I’ve a two weeks’ grouch; 
My hob nails are driven in, 


And my tin hat cuts through my old brown slouch 


Where the shrapnel has bitten the tin; 
And I may not last till the war will end, 

And there’s nowhere to spend my pay— 
But I’m good for another day, boys, 

I’m good for another day! 


Hervey Allen. 





























Sufferer: SAY, IF YOU’RE GOIN’ TO STAND ON MY FEET YOU'LL 
HAVE TO HOLD YOUR PAPER SO I CAN SEE IT 
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‘*Whilé there ts Life there’s Hope’? 
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A. Mitter, Sec’y and Treas. 


17. West 


Thirty-first 


English Offices, Rolls House, Breams Bldgs., London, E. C. 


O* course, 
there won't 
be an armistice 
at present. 





What would 
be the good 
with war pro- 


ceedings going so very well, the line 
receding in serpentine 
curves all over the map, the Ally sol- 
diers driving through wherever they 
feel the need to, the Germans falling 
back in tumult and confusion! 

On October 6th Imperial Chancellor 
Prince Maximillian advised the Presi- 
dent by note that Germany was ready 
for peace on the terms Mr. Wilson 
had suggested on January 8th and 
September 27th, and invited him to get 
the Allies to send delegates to a peace 
congress, and to arrange for an imme- 
diate armistice. 

To which Mr. Lansing answered that 
before replying, the President would 
like to know several things: Did the 
Chancellor mean that the Imperial 
German government accepts the terms 
laid down by the President in various 
addresses, and would enter into dis- 
cussions merely about the practical de- 
tails of their application? Was the 
Chancellor speaking merely for the 
constituted authorities of the Empire 
who have so far conducted the war? 

And as to the suggestion of an ar- 
mistice, the President would not feel 
at liberty to propose one to the Allies, so 
long as German armies were on their 
soil. The good faith of any discussion, 
Mr. Lansing said, “would manifestly 
depend upon the consent of the Central 
Powers immediately to withdraw their 
forces everywhere from invaded ter- 
ritory.” 

To which, on October 12th, Germany 
replies through Dr. Solf, the Foreign 


of resistance 


VOL. 72 
No. 1878 
COMPANY 
Street, New York 
Secretary, that its government “has 


accepted ” the terms laid down by Presi- 
dent Wilson on January eighth, and in 
subsequent addresses, and wants only 
to discuss and agree upon details, and 
that in accordance with Austria-Hun- 
gary, for the purpose of bringing about 


‘ 


an armistice, it is ready to “comply 
with the propositions of the President 
in regard to evacuation,” and that the 
government that is talking has been 
formed by conferences and in agree- 
the great majority of the 
and the Chancellor, 
the will of this majority, 


ment with 
Reichstag, sup- 
ported by 
speaks in the name of the German Govy- 
ernment and of the German people. 

That was the situation with which, 
on October 14th, the President had to 
deal, 





HERE were two main difficulties 
about it. One was very like the dif- 
ficulty the spiritists are so often up 
against in getting their communications 
from the beyond. Through mediums 
or ouija boards, or in other ways, they 
can get lots of talk. The trouble is to 
identify the talker. When the talker 
says he is John Smith, that is interest- 
ing, but how can he prove he is John 
Smith? If he does seem to prove it, 
as sometimes happens, that is a great 
stroke. To feel sure that John Smith, 
who is known to have died, is speak- 
ing, is more important than anything 
John Smith is likely to say. 
In this case we knew the mediums, 
Prince Max and Dr. Solf, and we got 
talk of a fairly satisfactory quality, al- 


leged tc come from the German pcople, 
whom we know to have been politicall; 
dead this long time. 
embarrassing lack of proof that the long 
deceased had recovered power to com 


3ut there was an 


municate, and was now speaking. Per- 
haps the mediums were fooling us; per- 
haps some lying spirit, a Hohenzollern 
maybe, was fooling them, and masquer 

Th 
If th 
German people were really speaking 
through Max and Solf, 
contrive some way to convince us that 


ading as the German people. 
identification was unsatisfactory. 


they must 
they were speaking, and could mak 


Until they do, all 
communications that purport to ema 


good what they said. 


nate from this deceased people must 
be regarded with very deep suspicion. 
f n 

TREASON 
MURDER, 
ROBBERY 
ARSON 


RAPE 
VANDALISM 


ia ! 


HEN 


Even in the brief time since these last 
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there was another trouble. 
discussions began, the Germans hav 
been perpetrating such particularly 
abominable outrages like the murde: 
of the passengers of the Ticonderoga, 
the Leinster and -the Hirano Maru, 
and the ferocious destruction of cities 
and villages that they have been chased 
out of in France, as to put out of date 
negotiations even two weeks old. 
These new abominations must be taken 
into account in dealing with them. 

In one particular, and only in one 
that we can think of, the 
masters may be trusted. Whenever 
there is a prospect that they may es- 
cape full reparation for their misdeeds, 
they may be trusted to defeat it by 
some fresh malignity. Consistently 
working out the poison that is in them, 
they insure to themselves the final ex- 
perience of a punishment to fit their 
crimes. They insisted that this coun- 
try should come into ‘the war. When 
we held back, they sunk the Lusitania. 
When we still delayed, and the hope 
that we would get in was almost dead, 
they took all restraints off of the U- 
boats and forced us in. People who 
fear now that they will win an armis- 


German 


tice and escape their dues, forget the 
record. They will not escape. They 
will insist on a thorough job, and a 
thorough job it will be. 

Nevertheless, the hope is excusable 























“THE WATCH 


that the final settlement with the great 
German criminals who have bathed the 
world in blood, may be a matter be- 
tween Germans. There is too big a 
cleaning up to be done in that country 
for civilized outsiders to covet the job. 
It is a German job. Let the Germans 
do it, if they will. 








F Mr. Wilson had acceded to all the 
requests of the German mediums, he 
would have laid before the Allies the 
suggestion about an armistice. That was 
the most he could do, and much more 
than anyone who knew him thought he 
The Allies could accept the 
suggestion or decline it, or they could 
put it off. But whatever befell them, 
these overtures from Germany meant 
a great deal. On paper they offered im- 
mense concessions from the claims of 
full-blown And 
the Germans were not making them for 
fun, nor altogether in the hope of 
escaping They 
them because they must, because the 


would do. 


Hohenzollern pride. 


punishment. offered 














ON THE RHINE” 


earth is opening beneath them, and they 
stagger from the tremors of the com- 
ing smash. On failure of these pro- 
posals they will have to make more, 
and then, presently, their final bow to 
Marshal Foch. 

He, Foch, is the man to whom one 
would prefer to have the Germans go 
for terms, and to him and his military 
colleagues will be referred the proposal 
for an armistice, whenever it is seri- 
ously considered. The specifications in 
Mr. Wilson’s address which the Ger- 
man mediums accede to, mean a great 
deal, They set forth in detail the prin- 
ciples and the spirit which must govern 
the reorganization of Europe after the 
war. But they do not provide for any 
bargain with Germany, and there ought 
not to be any bargain with Germany, 
and even before the President spoke, it 
was hardly conceivable that any such 
bargain formed part of his intentions. 
He can say to the Germans: “ There 
the items of a plan which has 
been pretty generally approved by all 
the people who are fighting you. Even 
you have accepted it. It tells you in a 
way, what to expect. An armistice is 
out of the question, but you can sur- 
render, plead guilty, and throw yourself 
on the mercy of the court.” 


are 
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And sooner or later that is what the 






Germans will have to do. It may come 
very soon. 
in the paper that members of the Ho 





Any morning we may read 







henzollern family have been noticed at 






various points, beating it to the German 
frontier. 

With Dr. Solf’s acceptance of Mr. 
Wilson’s suggestions, Germany practi- 
cally surrendered. 
tant thing she has omitted to do is to 








The cnly impor- 







stop fighting. Any day, it would seem, 






she may remedy that omission, and 
then the identification of the voice that 
came first through Max, 
then through Dr. Solf, would begin to 






Prince and 






be acceptable. 















‘y his reply of October 14th the Presi- 
dent goes to the root of all these 
Since the Germans have ac- 






matters. 
cepted the suggestions in his various 






addresses and expressed willingness to 
evacuate territory, he will proceed to 
further details. They must understand 
that the process of evacuation and the 
conditions of an 
settled with the military advisors of the 
United States and the Allies, and must 
provide satisfactory and 
guarantees of the maintenance of the 





















































armistice must be 


safeguards 


present military supremacy of the 
armies of the Allies and the United 
States. 


And there can be no armistice while 
the German forces “ continue the illegal 
and inhumane practices which they still 
persist in.” 

And the Germans 
that one of the terms of peace that they 
have accepted provides for “the de- 
struction, or reduction to virtual im- 


must remember 


potency, of every arbitrary power any- 
where that can separately, secretly and 
of its single choice, disturb the peace 
of the world.” The power that has 
hitherto controlled the German nation 
is of the sort here described. So Mr. 
Wilson tells the Germans, and reminds 
them that it is within the choice of the 
German nation to alter it. 

Throw out your Jonah, says our 
President, and you may come to port. 
Quit your intolerable abuses of warfare, 
admit that you are beaten, and give 
bonds to remain so, and we will talk 
with you. 

That is definite; that is thorough: 
that is as it should be, and meets the 
case, 


Windalt Up 
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Comedians and a Calamity 


ter, N “ The Matinée Idol” Mr. Leo Ditrichstein is not 


in fact half so much of a matinée idol as he was in 





“The Great Lover.” The play concerns itself far 
more with the domestic affairs and professional busi- 
ness of the actor hero than it does with his personal 
allurement for the callow girl, romantic spinster and 
dissatisfied: wife of the matinée audience. He is pic- 
tured away from stage surroundings, the victim, al 
ternately, of a wife’s too pressing idolatry and the 
scheming of an adventuress who has wormed herself 


into the innermost boredom of oppressive domesticity 





In a way the play is a frank confession of the greatest 
weakness of the actor, for as part author Mr. Ditrichstein 
assigns to himself the rdle of an actor dragged almost to ruin 
through his own vanity. 

For an actor-author Mr. Ditrichstein is unusually generous 
to his fellow artists in the particular that he does not assign 
all the good lines and situations to his own part. He is suf- 
ficiently in evidence to demonstrate his expertness as a come 
dian, and perhaps betrays the concealed ambition which h« 
satirizes by forcing into the comedy a serious recitation of 
Hamilet's soliloquy on suicide. If he did this with the notion 
that his rendering of the famous speech might create a public 
demand for his playing the character, he has made the test, 
and a failure of the demand to materialize has not interfered 
with his status as a comedian. The brief experiment has saved 
him the humiliation that has accrued to other comedians who 
put their tragic ambitions into serious attempts to play Shake 


f the soliloquy 


speare’s tragic roles. The forced interjection « 
into the comedy serves a valuable purpose if it preserves Mr. 
Ditrichstein to the stage as a finished comedian, but a come 
dian only. 

In the cast Catherine Proctor made, perhaps, too attractive 


Rang? 
; 
« 





“ WHITE WINGS ” 


SARGE, I FEEL ASHAMED ’CAUSE I AIN’T HAD A LETTER YET. 
WILL YOU READ OUT MY NAME AND MAKE BELIEVE I’M GETTIN’ 
ONE?” 


the actor's wife who holds him through spoiling and with 
coddling his person and his vanity. Cora Witherspoon scored 
as a newspaper woman who was business-like and not of the 
sloppy, sob-sister type. The authors were kind in giving to 
Messrs. Brandon Tyman as a hack dramatist, Mr. Robert Mc- 
Wade as an intensely practical theatrical manager and Mr. 
Ricciardi as a temperamental butler parts which had individual 
possibilities and were not exclusively feeders to the star part. 


The Matinée Idol”’ is smoothly done and provides a cood 


evening’s entertainment. 





J matter who writes the play, Mr. William Collier may be 

relied upon to make it his own, so far as the individual 
touch is concerned. In the case of “ Nothing but Lies” Mr. 
Aaron Hoffman supplied the text, but it is impossible to con- 
ceive that anyone but Mr. Collier could make it any but a 
rather commonplace farcical comedy of business life. Some 
of the characters are original, cleverly drawn, and in the hands 
of an unusually well chosen cast make considerable impres 
sion, Without Mr. Collier and his quiet predominance these 
adjuncts would count for little. They provide a strong back- 
ground to bring out the simplicity of the central figure. Mr. 
Grant Stewart and his extravagant dignity, Olive Wyndham 
and her pronounced loveliness, Mr. Rapley Holmes and his 
pervading adiposity, together with Florence Enright and Mr 
Robert Stange, high graduates of the Washington Square 
school, and several others of strongly pronounced quality, all 
become shadowy and subsidiary to the mysterious effectiveness 
of Mr. Collier’s quiet and non-assertive methods. 









































































‘Nothing but Lies” is far from high-browed, but it will 

e even the high-browed laugh. And to be made to laugh 

these days of small portions and high prices is to enjoy a 
eal privilege. 
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| OME day, perhaps, we shall have a Society for the 
+ Prevention of Ladies Who Think They Can Act, 
cd but Can’t. 

for the Suppression of Persons Who Write Plays, 
Had either of these organizations 


And then we may also have a League 
Pp » > 
“te ¢_ but Shouldn’t. 
\ been in successful existence we should never have 
a al Ny had “The Awakening’’ with Khyva St. Albans 
\ as the leading lady and Mr. Theodore Koslofi, 

) 


oj} 
v4 7 No attempt will be made here to describe the 
al T . . 
ad play. No one could. It had something to do with 
Russia, with a villainous conspiracy against a young lady, with 





the dancer, essaying a heroic dramatic réle. 


ion, with curious dancing by the leading lady and the hero, 

1 lot of other things that no fellow could even list. But 

e Awakening” had one supreme virtue. After a “ 
| eight prolonged scenes it came to an end, 


vision ”’ 


Metcalfe 
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es 
tor.—Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Drew in “ Keep Her Smiling,” by 
|. H. Booth. Fun with a business theme. Well done and 
sing. 
asco,—‘* Daddies,” by Mr, John L, Hobble. Might as well have 
called “ Kiddies,” as it is a well staged comedy with French 
orphans as the inspiration. 
Bijou.—* Sleeping Partners,” by Sacha Gintry, with Mr. H. B. 
Warner. Clever French comedy, well acted. 
adhurst.—‘* Maytime.” Delightful musical play. 
Casino.—* Sinbad.”? Graduated from the Winter 
( len and the Century, now comes downtown to 
er up the mid-Broadway t. b. m. 
entral.—* Forever After,” by Mr. Owen Davis, 
th Miss Alice Brady. Very old-fashioned senti- 
ntal drama brought up to date with artificial 
touches, 
entury.—* Freedom,” by Messrs. Hind, Swet¢ 
| O’Neill. Notice later. 
Century Grove.—Midnight cabaret. 
Cohan.—* Head Over Heels,” by Messrs. Woolf 
Kern, with Mitzi as the star, The tomboy 
brette in a bright and tuneful setting. 
Cohan and Harris.-—‘ Three Faces East,” by 
. A. P. Kelly. Spy play with a conundrum. 
ell done and absorbing. 
Comedy.—* An Ideal Husband,” by Oscar Wilde. 
e smart wit of the late Victorian period inter- 
eted by a cast of well-known names. 
Cort. —“ Fiddlers Three,” by Messrs. Duncan 
nd Johnstone. Really tuneful and well staged 
mic operetta. 
Criterion.—* The Awakening.” 


vel] 
cooked 


See above. 


Eltinge. — “ Under Orders,” by Mr. Berte 
Thomas, with Effie Shannon and Mr. Shelley Hull. 
War drama with a cast of two. Interesting and 


ry well played. 

Empire.—* The Saving Grace,” by Mr. Haddon 

hambers, with Mr. Cyril Maude. English parlor 

ymedy. Fairly amusing and well acted. 

Forty-fourth Street.—-Closed. 

Forty-eighth Street.—* Peter’s Mother,” by Mrs. 
e la Pasture. Notice later. 

French.—Repertory of French plays by imported 
ompany, Notice later. 

Fulton.—‘ A: Stitch in Time,” by Bailey and 
Meaney. Notice later. 

Gaiety.—‘‘ Lightnin’,’”” by Messrs. Winchell Smith 
and Frank Bacon. _Amusing and well acted char- 
.cter comedy with Reno and its divorce colony as 
a background. 

Greenwich Village. —‘‘The Better ’Ole,” by 
Messrs. Bairnsfeather and Eliot. Notice later. 












“Peace porridge in the pot, 


‘LEP &° 60! 


Harris.—*‘ The Riddle: Woman” with Mme. Kalich, Notice later. 

Henry Miller’s.—-New play with Ruth Chatterton, Notice later. 

Hippodrome.—-“ Everything.” Large-scale, cheap vaudeville with 
ballet and spectacle. 

Hudson.-—*‘ Friendly Enemies,” by Messrs, Shipman and Hofiman, 
with Messrs. Mann and Bernard. The predicament of the American 
vorn in Germany humorously and pathetically interpreted. 

Knickerbocker.—Mr. D, W.. Griffith’s movie drama, “ Hearts of 
the World.’’ Impressive war pictures threaded on an ordinary movie 
drama, 

Liberty. —*‘ Going Up.”” Tuneful and diverting musical play based 
on the funny possibilities of aviation. 

Longacre.—‘“ Nothing but Lies” with Mr. William Collier. See 
above. 

Lyceum.-——Closed. 

Lyric—* The Unknown Purple,” by Messrs. West and Moore, 
Interesting crime melodrama with a novel theme, 

_Manhattan.—* Tiger Rose.” The Canadian Northwest the scene 
of an interesting melodrama. 

Maxine Elliott’s.—‘‘ Tea for Three,” by Mr. R, C. Megrue. An 
American polite comedy, very witty and very well done. 

More $cCO.— Closed. 
xf American 

classics. 


Park.—Repertory of opera comique by the Society 
Singers. Creditable presentations of the lighter musica 

Playhouse.—“* She Walked in Her Sleep,” by Mr. Mark Swan, 
Farcical comedy of fairly amusing quality. 

lymouth.—--Tolstoi’s “ Redemption ” with r. John Barrymore. 

i h olst * Redempt h Mr. J B 
Impressive staging of depressing Russian drama with the star gain- 
ing new laurels. ' 

Punch and Judy.—-Mr. Booth Tarkington’s “ Penrod” successfully 
put into play form by Mr. E, E. Rose. A whole bunch of boy fun. 

Republic. —“* Where Poppies Bloom” with Marjorie Rambeau 
Spy drama with the domestic triangle carried to the western front. 


ri 
] 
l 


Selwyn.—‘Information, Please,”’ by Jane Cowl and Jane Murfin, 
with the former as the star, Cheery international comedy with the 
star at her loveliest. 

Shubert.—* Sometime.” by Young and Friml. 
music show with Mr. Ed. Wynn making some fun. 

Thirty-ninth Street.-—Closed. 

Vanderbilt—‘“ The Matinée Hero,” by Messrs. Ditrichstein and 
Thomas, with the former in the title réle. See above. 


Average girl-and- 





Winter Garden,-—“ Passing Show of 1918.” Large-scale girl-and- 
music show especially planned to cheer up the t. b. m. 
Ziegfeld’s Frolic.—Midnight cabaret. 


“peace porridge 
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Dilemma 
«1 Ballade of the A. E. F. 
EAR Lord, and I am back from 
leave, 
And I have kissed my dear girls all, 
Nor do I treachery conceive, 
For mortal man was made to fall— 
Jennifer, Gentle and Rosemary, 
The Fire, the Golden and the Brown, 
Most truly do I love all three, 
Nor one for other dare turn down. 


Assuredly ’tis time to die, 
Now their sweet vows are newly 
mine, 
Since they have pledged with lips that 
sigh 
And tears have made their dear eyes 
shine— 
Oh, Jennifer, Gentle and Rosemary, 
The Quick, the Stately and the Still, 
[f I return from over sea, 


Which of ye three will love me still? 


L’Envoi 
Dear Prince, my heart hath not the 
power 
To ‘choose among these maidens 
three. 


[ love the Fire, the Queen, the Flower, 
And worse, they say that they love 
me! 
Wise Prince, dear master and great 
Seer, 
If I return from over sea, 
Pray keep them separate at the pier- 


Jennifer, Gentle and Rosemary. 





> Ze 


| charles A.Hyghes-_ JI/f///, y LMM. 





“DOCTOR, I HAVE AN AWFUL COLD.” 
“ AHA-A! YOU’VE BEEN GETTING YOUR 
FEET WET AGAIN. FIVE DOLLARS, IF YOU 
PLEASE!” 





FOCH—THAT’S ALL 


In the Bright Lexicon of the 
Politician 
OYALTY. The extent to which 
you will stick by the machine, re- 
gardless of everything else. 

Patriotism. Love of party. 

God. A word used occasionally to 
give a dignified appearance to some- 
thing you are “putting over” on the 
country. 


, 


Constituent. The man you know you 
can fool part of the time, and hope 
you can fool all of the time. 

Appropriation. The price of your 
ignorance and cupidity and sectionalism, 
for which you make the majority pay. 

Divine Providence. What you call 
the system of graft, chicanery or par- 
tisanship by which you hope to win. 


Our Common Country. That nebu- 
lous entity which consists of the total 
number of votes you can _ probably 
control. 


No More Heroines 

OW that the fair sex has come into 

its own (or her own, or his own), 
why not do away with feminine ter 
minations, where they can be spared? A 
hero is a hero the world over, there- 
fore, why heroine? Likeavise, why 
authoress, poetess, conductorette, ef 
cetera? We do not say chairwoman or 
Congresswoman. 


‘i OW much stock he does take in 
himself!” 
“He’s over-subscribed.” 
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SUN SPOTS 
AND MORE COMING ALL THE TIMI 


“YO you think that the government will ever control all 
the religions?” 
“Why, even the Almighty has never been able to do 
that.” 





Nurse: DO YOU WANT TO SEE ME FEED HIM, MASTER 
WILLIE? 
“FEED "IM! HOORAY! TO WHAT?” 


é | ’? 
‘ HO is wasting so much paper,” said the waste-basket 
petulantly. 

“T,” said the Banker, “I am doing it with my useless 
pamphlets on finance. I am wasting paper.” 

“Put me down also,” said the crank. “ With my theo- 
ries on the universe, I am doing my share.” 

“Don’t leave me out,” said the newspaper. “I am using 
it up like water with my superfluous e¢ tions, my comic 
supplements, my glaring department-sto: 2 page advertise- 
ments. I am squandering paper.” 

“Me, too!” said Congress. “With my Record and my 
franking privileges and my endless drivel, I am wasting 
paper.” 

“How about us?” cried the Agricultural and Labor and 
Post Office Departments. “ Don’t forget us! We are just 
throwing paper away!” 

Then there was a general acclaim as the Bureau of 
Public Information stepped up while all looked abashed. 

“Nobody can beat me at that game!” said the B. of 
P. I. “I am entitled to the Iron Cross!” Then the others 


threw up their hands. 


Nowadays 
EACHER (to geography class): How many zones are 
there? Well, Archibald? 
Puri: Two—wet and dry! 








































































ANTOINETTE MICOURAND, BABY 
1984, AND HER BROTHER- 


Santa Claus. 





ANNE MARQUEZ, BABY 





surprise of a toy and a useful garment from the 


We are able to inform our 


Where Does Santa Claus 
Hail 


From? 


N impression is prevalent 

that Santa Claus makes 
his headquarters somewhere in 
the frozen North. If Lire can 
realize its amiable ambitions, 
some thirty-three hundred little 
French kiddies, orphaned by 
the war, are going to be posi- 
tive that Santa Claus lives in 
the United States. And he 
does, so far as those French 
babies are concerned. His abid- 


ing place is in the generous hearts of Lirr’s readers, who are 
geoing to see to it that every one of the babies has the glad 


\mérican 


readers that the Christmas Fund 











2713, AND HER BROTHERS 


for the French War Orphans is growing, but unfortunately too 
slowly for us to inform the committee, as yet, that they. may 
spend a dollar for each of the babies. 
worrying, and the babies certainly are not, because they have 
no suspicion of what Lire is trying to do for them. It will be 
‘ seen from the following statement that the average gift per 
child will be only about nineteen cents each. 


However, Lire isn’t 


We have no 


orn 


> 





4 ErPEOMionaRy Fort 
RARCE 


HIS SHELL-SHOCKED MIRROR 


Superstitions Tommy (just back from hell): AWFULLY 
rOUGH, I CALLS I1T—SEVEN YEARS’ BAD LUCK 


doubt the average will reach a dollar, particularly when 
our readers realize that the dollar goes first to som 
wounded French soldier who makes the toys or to some 
French woman or girl, impoverished by the war, who 


makes the garments, We acknowledge on account of 


THE CHRISTMAS FUND OF 1918 


Already acknowledged .........2e.00.. SE Peek 
Katherine Kline, Minneapolis, Minn..................+.. I 
In memory of Frances C. Caverhill, Buffalo, N. Y....... To 
In memory of James Dwight Rockwell, late of New York 

D. H. Burgess, Petersburg, Va........ , é ‘ 10 
Mrs. Andreini, New York City....... Ao ters Seveneceteiceerkcanaine 
Else P. Childs, Totyome, Mass... ......0500000 ay. ctonte> Se 


ogg re Pee eer ee ee Te 
Irs. Annie Trumbull Slosson, New York City... 

ol gg ee er ere ee re 
aie ). F. Hinckley and Charles H. Vinton, Brookline, 


$633.88 
Lire is from Missouri, so far as anything decent or 
straightforward about a Prussian Hun is concerned, but 
even if the peace proposals current at present writing 
are on the level, those French war orphans still exist, 
and the necessity for their being kept with their mothers 
is aS great as ever. Only a portion of them have been 
provided for, .and every seventy-three dollars finds a 
place where it is needed. 
To help the great work, Lire has received, in all, $259,- 
676.21, from which we have remitted to Paris 1,463,708.75 
francs. 















message: 











With one of the contributions mentioned below came this 
‘Enclosed is check for seventy-three dollars. 


The money is sent by my late son, Gareth Downing, who, 
in giving his life for his country, left a fund to help others.” 


1 


We gratefully acknowledge from 


reth Downing, late of the United States Navy, San Fran 
ee ae: See CS a ee errs er rere $73 

liss Mallory Davis, New York City, for Babies Nos. 3208 
ee ee Mitte nsaddeecheeenean OES 
cie Andrews, Bethesda, Md., for Baby No. 3210........ 73 
Ada Barry, Philippine Islands, for Baby No. 3211.... 73 
eph C, Hartwell, Providence, R. I., for Baby No. 3213.... 73 

itty King Corbett and Duncan Corbett, Bay City, Texas, for 
taby No. 3214 Scant dhs iccagommees 

W apimona Camp Fire “Girls of Telluride, Colo., for Baby 
No. 321§ .. erreyerer ere ry Terre. 73 

H. Grandin Milling 's ompany, "Jamestown, N. Y., for Baby 
i) UE nica wdckde ca Sian seS hse Rees Geese ewe eee 73 


Winifred Tourison, Philadelphia, Pa., for 4 
)waissa Camp Fire Girls of Chester, W. Ve. for Saby No. 








ae ki kaiy aerate aed Sede abit an Sekek a sand Wee se sans 3 
lyn C. Cranska, Moosup, Conn., for Baby No. 3 i 73 
rwood Spencer, New York City, for Babies Nos. and 
PRES Gk Me Sa ee ine aia me ane e anes 146 
ry Caroline Lewis, Norfolk, Va., for Baby No. 73 

Some girls from O’Fallon, Il.,” for Baby No. 73 
mes Wilson Newell, Spokane, Wash., for Baby Bisse FS 
bert Bird, Montclair, N. J., for Baby No. 3229..... 73 
ndergarten Department of Fairview School: and First Bat 

talion of Junior Red Cross, Flint, Mich., for Baby No 

SO cad GRU SAD OER ea Seas ee . 
NEWALS: Julia du Pont Andrews, Bethesda, Md.. $73; Alfred 

Millard, Mc Kittrick, Cal., $73; Mrs. Wm. L. Harkness, Glen 

Cove, L. 292; Neni yao Portland, Ore., $1; “In 

memory of g Bore Greig Walker,” San Fr gr sy Cal., $73; 

**In memory of Agnes Foote,’”’ San Francisco, Cal., $73; “ M. 

r Alameda,” $73; Mrs. E. E. White, Milwaukee, Wis.. 

$36.50; Mrs. John Shugert, Befictowte. Pa., $10; Mrs. McDougall 

Hawkes, Ridgefield, Conn., $73; Esther B. Pearson, Newton 


Mass., $73; Sales Force of The Crofut & Knapp 
+) memory of Willie Flowe: 


Teague, San Dimas, Cal.. 


Lower Falls, 
Company, New York City, $50; 

Glover,”” Los Angeles, Cal., $10; D. 
Virginia C. and Edith M. cain Boston, Mass., $36.50 


Account: Mrs. A. S. Sigurdson, Valley City, N. D 
Bickley, Williz amsburg, Pa., $3; A. F. C., Pittsburgl 
ladies of the Memorial Presbyterian Church ot 


- $36.50; 
"AYMENTS ON 
$3; Harry 
Pa., $10; The 


Appleton, Wis., $6.10; “In memory of Hazel Jane Rupert,” 
Pelham, ’., $10, Clara C. Treulieb, Schenectady, N. Y.. 
$1.50; Mrs. Anne Slack Jones, Grenada, Miss., $3 Eighth Grad 
Pupils, Emerson Public School, Flagstaff, Ore., $3; Miss Dorothy 
Bryan, Northampton, Mass., $10; Sunshine Club, Inkster, Mich., 
$10; Mrs, E. P. Odeneal, Gulfport, Miss., $10; Room 13, Mis 
soula County High School, through Alice Wright, $33. 
BABY NUMBER 3173 
\lready acknowledged Sobciain te uaitaasre bake eee ty atid tine con Ses 
Anonymous,’” Rockford, Ill owe ere idvesee teu 1.58 
BABY NUMBER 3217 $73 
Anonymous,”’ Rockford, Ill. ....... eewee ee . $0.4 
Miss Josephine Gillespie, Wolf, Wyo ‘ 5 
\nonymous,”” Portsmouth, Va. ........... os 
* Archie, Middleton and Irvine,” Mercersburg, Pa.. 3 
Nelson P. Bonney, Norwich, N. Y 


Genius in the Making 


HE business of creating a literary genius, giv 

ing him body and permanence enough to make 
him stick, is a hard job. A gang of literary laborers 
has been working on Theodore Dreiser now for 
some time. He 
over again as the greatest novelist in 
for that matter, in the world. 
has been suppressed, which was a great help. 


has been proclaimed over and 
America or, 
One of his books 
Owing 
to its sex leanings, it was appropriately advertised 
by scenes in court, in which literary experts modest- 


ly gave their opinions, and the virtuous publishers 


wept on the shoulders of the shrinking author. 
For the benefit of those hopelessly ignorant and_ be- 
nighted people who have never heard of Theodore 


Dreiser, we will say that his first book, entitled “ Sister 


Ltrs 





h 
‘en, 
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Kaiser: WHATS THIS FOOLISH RUMOR 
ALLIES WINNING? ISN’T GOTT ON OUR SIDE? 
Hindie: YAH, HE WAS. BUT, ALL-HIGHEST, HE IS RE- 
PORTED MISSING THIS MORNING, AND IT IS BELIEVED THAT 


ABOUT 


rHE 


HE HAS DESERTED. 
Carrie,” appeared in 1901, and was so badly written that 
it immediately attracted the attention of the great lit 
erary minds of the country. The news was cabled to 
England that another American genius had been born, 


3ohemian highbrows, who pul 
Sixth House 
Square, shouted the glad tidings to the purlieus of Indiana 
of the St. Louis Mirro 


prepared to welcome the newcomer to the sacred circle of 


the small band of 


sate between 


and 


upper Avenue and Printing 


England rejoiced, and Mr. Reedy, 


Geniuses, along with Ambrose Bierce and—we have for- 


gotten the other’s name. Mr. Dreiser’s next book, “ Jennie 
Gerhardt,” was even worse than the first, and thus his 
claim was firmly established. But it was not until his 
latest book (the one suppressed) was written that the 
world knew who he was. Then to make his reputation 
unanswerable, he wrote a brochure on America, showing 


have no art, no 
a discovery that 
Columbus Mr. 
with 


how thoroughly rotten we are, how 


literature (except his own) and no soul 


was made, by the way, by Christopher 


Dreiser is now known as a genius of the first order, 


It has only remained for him 


Masters as follows: 


an “epoch-making” mind. 
to be described by Edgar Lee 

“One set higher than the 
scallop in a pie. The eyes burn like a flame 
funnel, and the ruddy face glows like a pumpkin at Hal- 


mouth out like a 


at the end of a 


eve other, 


lowe’en.” 


When you meet a face like that you will know that 


American genius. 


belongs to a genuine, simon-pure 
Gastronomical 
M, um,” mused the American Army goat, after Cha- 


teau-Thierry, as he stretched out on the dugout floor 
to digest spiked helmets and shrapnel shells made in Ger- 
many. “I guess I did my bit.” 

“Don’t be so d——d boastful,” retorted the sergeant of 
marines, as he reproachfully but affectionately stroked the 
mascot’s distended sides. ‘“ Wait till we take you 
Unter Den Linden and feed you on the Hindenburg statue.” 


down 
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HINTS TO HOSTESSES 


DO NOT FEEL PIQUED AT PATRIOTIC FRIENDS WHO, HAVING DISPOSED OF THEIR AUTOMOBILE AND 
EXCESS CLOTHING AND INVESTED ALL THEIR FUNDS IN LIBERTY BONDS, ARE LATE TO DINNER 


Always be Cheerful 


Scene: An apartment “ built for two.” The dinner 
is laid for the evening meal, the wife having just 
made the final touches. The husband, entering, 
greets her in the familiar manner. 
H*: Doesn’t it seem very chilly here? 
3rr! 
SHE: Please don’t mention that sub- 
ject, dear. You know what you are when 
dp You get started on coal. Of course, we 
a “cannot help the shortage, and I think that 
you ought to be patriotic enough and strong enough to put 


aside all those disagreeable things. 

He: Oh, well, I don’t mind. As long as you want to be 
patriotic, how about those new Liberty Bonds? I suppose 
we ouzht to be doing something about them—— 

SHE: There you go! Of course we must do something 
about them, but why harp incessantly on them? Above all 
things, we must try and be cheerful. 

He (after a pause): I see by the paper that Lloyd 
George 

Sue: Now, if you are going to discuss the war. dear, 
you may count me out. You can’t imagine how trying it is 


for*me to listen. And especially when I am trying my best 
to keep up. Can’t you avoid subjects that cast a gloom over 
one? 

He: Look here! 
be natural. What am I to do—submit a list of subjects to 
you first? 

Sue: There, now don’t be disagreeable. But I do think 
we ought to be cheerful, and think only of cheerful things 
We ought to smile and be gay, and not be harping on those 
things that we cannot help. 

He: Well, in that case, if you insist upon it, there’s only 
We cannot sit home and glare at 
I am sure to 


I’m doing the best I can. I want to 


one thing we can do. 
one another. We must go out somewhere. 
touch on something you don’t like. 

Sue: Oh, we can’t do that. 

He: Can’t go out and spend the evening? Why not? 

Sue: Because, my dear, this is the evening I have set 
apart to go over our joint Income Tax. 

Fit 

ARKE: I can’t make up my mind what to do with that 

girl of mine. She is very extravagant, talks like a 
streak, and is almost wholly irresponsible. 

LANE: Why not let her run for Congress? 

















ALLIES UBER DEUTSCHLAND 





Horrors of War 
HE purist’s heart is wrung! 
To-day the only, tongue 
Is slang of field and trench 
And Coney Island French. 
No bargain sale can thrive 
That isn’t called “a drive”; 
“ Defense ” 
“Deceit” is “camouflage,” 
And Buddie greets his pal 
With, “ How is your morale?” 


is all “ barrage ” ; 


Arthur Guiterman. 


Purely Biological 


Scene: A park. 
Time: Any, in the 
9 
y Y Persons: 
) Pia fants. 
ras IRST INFANT: 
| Where is 
L mother 
SECOND 
haven't the slightest idea. 
First INFANT: 


future. 


Two in- 


your 
to-day? 

INFANT: I 
\nd yours? 


aew 


I caught a glimpse 
of her going out somewhere this morn- 
ing, but I don’t know where. 

SEconD INFANT: Does she ever pay 
the slightest attention to you? 

First INFANT:. Never! 
that the physiological 
of the mother 


The story 
goes function 
was to nurse her off- 
spring, to watch over it, to guard it 
from danger and illness, and in short, 
most of her 


to. devote time to it. It 





| 
| aay 
| GRIMWOOD 


Pak ee | 


Real Estate Agent: YES, MR. 
GENES, A BEAUTIFUL 


DIO- 
EXAMPLE OF 


CYCLOPEAN ARCHITECTURE ; ALL MODERN: 


CONVENIENCES; FIVE MINUTES TO THE 
STATION ; TWENTY MINUTES TO ATHENS, 
WHAT DO YOU SAY? 


HIGH COMMAND 


Was even a practice for mothers to 

teach their offspring to lisp a prayer 

cach 

unknown being. 

INFANT: How extremely 

May I ask during what 
the pliocene or 


evening at their knees to some 

SECOND 
biological! 
aze was this glacial 
Tr riod? 

First INFANT: It was, I understand, 
the pre-picket This 
period was characterized by a custom 
called “ watchful 
gathered 


during period. 


Women 
in large numbers before an 


Waiting.” 


imposing white house. 

SECOND INFANT: For what purpose? 
Now don’t think me 
was for the privilege 
of being permitted to deposit a printed 


First INFANT: 
absurd. But it 


paper in a box at certain periods des- 
ignated by the politicians. The women 
with the idea 
that they lost interest in their young. 

Second INFANT: Ah, yes. That was 
before the great discovery that the 


brains of babies could be fully devel- 


became so fascinated 


oped at the end of a year by a psych« 
logical process which now seems to us 
simplicity itself. Why, I presume that 
you and I will obtain our college di 
grees in another month. 

First INFANT: Without a 


Oh, by the way, I haven’t told you « 


doubt 


another curious habit the women had 
They 


most absurd affection for their youn 


in former days. betrayed thi 


SECOND INFANT: 
FIRST 


Loved them? 
Well, in a 
was a sort of attraction which existed 
mother and  child—perhaps 
very difficult for us to understand now 
But 


INFANT: way. It 


between 


mothers, under this spell, per 
formed extraordinary deeds. Jt was, 
apparently, a sort of animal affair, often 
highly pathetic. 
SECOND INFANT: 
Hello! 
ing now, walking towards us arm in 
arm? Oh, I say. Let’s try something. 
Why not try an experiment upon them? 
(Continued on page 611) 


How peculiar! 


Aren’t these our mothers com- 








The Finishing Quality Touch 


Any motor-driven labor-saving device for the factory, 
office, home or store is representative of the best if 


A splendid labor-saving machine has been built. 
motor is to run it. But, what motor? 


The manufacturer’s standard is high. He has put his 
utmost into his product—thought, materials, workman- 
ship, design. The motive equipment must be in full 
keeping with his ideals. 


, what motor? 


The answer is found on the better electrically-driven 
vacuum cleaners, washing machines, addressing ma- 
chines, coffee grinders, meat choppers, and a host of other 
devices that ease the day’s work. It is found in the famous 
Robbins & Myers Motors which for twenty-one years 
have meant so much in dependability of operation. 


The leading concerns in these fields of endeavor select 
Robbins & Myers Motors for the guarantee of service 
which the name has come toimply. Quality seeks quality. 


Robbins & Myers equipped. R&M Motors indicate the 
device’s high quality throughout. Thus a Robbins & 
Myers Motor is a guide to unusual value in the purchase 
of any electrically-driven device. 

Likewise, users of power in a thousand industries secure 
maintained production through the use of Robbins & Myers 
Motors. They know that these motors reduce maintenance 
costs and speed output through uninterrupted service. 


Sizes range from 1-40 to 30 horsepower. Whatever the 
motor need in these sizes there’s an R&M Motor to meet it. 

Electrical-device manufacturers, power users and deal- 
ers find their motor ideals realized in the R&M line. 


The Robbins & Myers Company, Springfield, Ohio 
For Twenty-one Years Makers of Quality Fans and Motors 
Branches in All Principal Cities 


obbins & M 
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Easily Explained 


“You say that neither of your stenog- 
raphers vacation this 
That’s singular.” 

“Not at all. You see I recently hired 
a handsome young secretary, and neither 


wants .a year. 


of the girls is willing to go away and 
leave the field to the other one.” 
—Boston Transcript. 


Pancs of jealousy were in Miss Cold- 
foot’s heart when she heard that her lat 
admirer had been accepted by Miss Love- 








bird, and when she happened to run 
across her could not resist giving 
1rust 
‘Tt hear you've accepted Jack,” sh 
eushed. “I suppose he never told you h 


nce prop sed to me? 


*No,” answered 
told me that there 


Jack’s fiancée. “Ul 


were a lot of 


hings in his life he was ashamed of 
1 isk him what they were.” 
—Tit-Bit 


y Thursday, simultaneously in the United States, Great Britain, 
Title registered in U. S. Patent Office. $5.00 a year 
Additional postage to foreign countries in the Postal Union, $1.04 a year; 
Single current copies, ro cents. Back numbers, after three months 
publication, 25 cents. Issues prior to 1910 out of print. 

are copyrighted. For Reprint Rights in Great Britain 


in LiFt 
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WELLS’ NEW NOVEL 
H. G. Wells at his Best 


JOAN & PETER 


H. G. Wells at his Best 


‘Mr. Wells at his highest point of attainment 
ingly interesting book : consummate artistry. 
Wells the story teller, the master of narrative.”—N. ¥. Eve. 


H. G. Wells at his Best 


one of the most significant 


wa. <. IS 








an absorb- 
Here is 
Sun. 





“Mr. Wells’ finest achievement 
books of the year.”—Phila. Press. 


H. G. Wells at his Best 


‘The strongest novel Mr. Wells has yet given to the world and the 
one most likely to leave a lasting impression.”—N. Y. Herald. 


H. G. Wells at his Best 


“ The best fiction penned by Mr. Wells in recent years.” 
—Boston Herald. 


JOAN & PETER 


**Never has Mr. Wells spread for us such a gorgeous 
panorama . . . aliving story, a vivacious narrative. ”’ 

















At all bookstores. $1.75 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK 








A man’s (?) a man for a’ 
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Prussian Style > 


A very estimable widow in German. 
town, Philadelphia, is the mother of g 
son who has given her much trouble. 

“IT am afraid,” said a friend one day, 
“that you are not firm enough with him,” 

“On the contrary,” said the mother, 
“T sometimes fear that I am much too 
harsh.” 

“Indeed!” 

“Oh, I don’t mean to say,” the fond 
mother hastened to explain, “ that I have 
really taken any summary action; but [| 
have talked to him a great deal 

“ And what have you said?” 

“Why, I have said, ‘ Richard! 
and other severe things.” 


—Lippincott’s, 


A Diplomat 


‘Before we were married,” she 





Rich- 
ard!’ 


com- 
plained, “ you always engaged a cab when 
Now you think 
the tram-car is good enough for me.” 
“No, don’t think the 


tram-car 


you took me anywhere. 


my darling, I 


is good enough for you; it’s 


because I’m so proud of you. In a cab 
you would be seen by nobody, while I & 
can show you off to so many people by 
taking you in a tram-car.”’ 


—Windsor Magazine 


Lire is for sale by all newsdealers in Great Britain and may be obtained 
i cities in the ri forel 
Lire’s London Office, Rolls House, Breams Buildings, London, E. 

No contributions will be returned unless accompanied by 
Lire does not hold itself responsible for the loss or non-1 


sellers in all the principal 


envelope. q 
licited contributions, 


1 from b 


world. he foreign trade suppl 
.C. 
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‘““] SEE A DELEGATION OF GERMAN WORKERS HAS AT LAST SUC- 
CEEDED IN GETTING THE EAR OF THE KAISER.” 


” 





“ HELL! I WANTED THAT FOR MY: “* > 
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rm | Babies Coughed 


i —and that was more 
than 50 years ago— 
Piso’s was given for 
prompt relief. Three 
generations have used 
Piso’s. Quickly re- 
lieves coughing; eases 
tickling; soothes in- 
flamed throats and 
allays hoarseness. 

You can get Piso’s 
everywhere. 


Contains No Opiate 
Safe for Young and Old 


—— 


Purely Biological 
mtinued from page 608) 


First INFANT: How would you do 

Seconp INFANT: As they approach 
‘t us exclaim in unison, “I love you,” 
ind see what effect this will have. 

First INFANT: That’s not a bad 
idea. Here they come. Are you ready? 

Seconp Inrant: All ready. To- 
gether now! 

First INFANT, SECOND INFANT (in 
horu I love you! I love you! I 
love } 

Firsr Moruer (startled, turning 
pale): Weren’t those our children? 


Seconp MorTuHer (indifferently): I 
believe they were. . 2 
First MotnHer: They gave me such 


4 turn'!—a feeling I never remember 
tohave experienced before. What was 
that they were repeating? 


MoTHER: 
lear Ballotine, I am surprised at your 
Don’t you know that is 
e latest college yell? 


SECOND Really, now, my 


ignorance. 


1 


only tl 


No Use 


HE Huns in a recent battle kept 

sending over frequent clouds of 
gas against a certain American sector. 
During the night the white troops were 
relieved by a regiment of negroes. The 
amazement of the Huns turned, next 
day, to consternation, and message 
after message was sent to the rear: 
“We have gassed the Americans until 
they have turned black in the face, and 
still they ficli ye.. 

















Pioneer 


r the hastily evacuated quarters of a 

German general, who dined sumptu- 
ously himself, have been found pamph- 
lets extolling the values of various 
weeds as food—for the common peo- 
ple, of course. 

Heretofore Nebuchadnezzar’s grass 
diet has always been regarded as evi- 
dence of a disordered mind. Appar- 
ently he was merely the pioneer in this 










movement of German Kultur to sug- 
gest suitable food for those rated as 
mere cannon fodder. Only, poor Neb. 
lived a few thousand years in advance 
of his time, and made the mistake of 
eating it himself. 

LOWERS are a graceful Christ- 

mas offering, but they quickly fade, 
and are perhaps forgotten. 
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An annual 
is a regular re- 


minder every week for a year 
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Business 


Man 








| 


He is chain-lightning in his office. He knows 
all about the bank-statement, the corn crop, 
the freight-car shortage, the liquidation of 
Smith-Jones, Inc., and the drop in Iceland 
Moss Preferred. He can quote you, instantly, 


the Au 


5 


oust production of his Grand Rapids 


branch factory to one-tenth of one percent. 


But socially! ereat Beatrice Fairfax! 


He is lost at a dance; swamped at a dinner; 
helpless when confronted with hostesses, 
buds, dowagers, visiting French generals, 
literary lions, Hindu musicians, Japanese 
dancers; dumb at discussions of Eli Nadel- 
man’s sculpture, or golf, or airplane produc- 
tion, or pedigreed dogs. 

Sometimes, in his secret soul, he wonders 
how other men get on so well with people 
who are, to him, as incomprehensible as the 


dodo. 


And yet it’s so easy—so simple—so inex- 
pensive to learn. 


Five Issues of Vanity Fair for $1 


Six, if you mail the coupon now. 
Tear off that coupon! 


Stop where you are! 


All he needs is to tear off that coupon and 
spend a single dollar for the forward-march- 
ing magazine of modern American life—its 
arts, sports, dances, fashions, books, operas, 
gaieties, and humors: Vanity Fair. 


Vanity Fair costs $3 a year—35 cents a copy. 
There is more joyous fun-making and men- 
tal stimulation in one single copy than in 
fourteen yards of Bergson or Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. Yet, if you do not know Vanity 
Fair, or would like to know it better, you 
may have five whole copies for an insignifi- 
cant dollar—six, if you mail the coupon now. 








VANITY FAIR, 19 West 44th Street, New York City 

I want to go through life wita my mind open; to keep my sympathies warm; to keep in touch with the newest and 
Therefore, I want you to send me the next FIVE numbers of Vanity Fair. I 
will remit $1 on receipt of your bill (OR) my favorite dollar is inclosed. I understand that if this order is 
received in time, you will send me a complimentary copy of the current issue, making SIX issues in all 


liveliest influences of modern life. 


State ... 
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OUR. FOOLISH. 
ae ARIES 


Her Loss 


The great mystery play was just about 
to start, when the heroine rushed into 
the manager’s office. 

“ What shall I do?” 
thing awful has happened! 
has fled 
to-night.” 

“What's gone?” 


she cried. “ Some- 
My dresser 
with the jewels I’m to wear 
asked the manager, 
very sternly. 

On” 
“the diamond tiara, the ruby necklace, 
and all the gold 


bracelets! ” 


cried the heroine distressedly, 


diamond rings and 





The manager frowned and pondered 


“You must pay for this!” he said. 
“Vou were responsible for the jewel 
chest. I shall deduct two-and-nine pence 


” 


fiom your week's salary. 
-—London Tit-Bits. 


Overcame the Difficulty 


A little girl was sent by her mother to 


the grocer’s with a bottle for a quart of 
vinegar. 

said the little one, “I 
. 
said the 


‘for I must have vinegar, and there’s no 


“ But, mamma,” 
can't say that word 


“ 


But you must try,” mother, 
one else to send.” 

So the little girl went with the bottle, 
and as she reached the counter of. the 
store she pulled the cork out of the bottle 
with a pop and said to the astonished 
shopman: 

“ There ! 

: 


quart! ”’-—Pearson’s Weekly. 


Smell that and give me a 


a Pinch, use ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 


Diamond Cut Diamond 
Butcher: ; 
sent me is three ounces short. 
Well, I mislaid the pound 
weight, so [ weighed it by the pound of 


This pound ot butter you 


Grocer: 


chops you sent me yesterday. 
—Boston Transcript. 


















— | 


<> Soldiers Soothe 
2Skin Troubles} | 





tc: with Cuticura| 


) Soap, Ointment, Taleum 25c. each. 
’* Samplesof ‘‘Cuticura,Dept.B, Boston.” 



















Goris (GARS 


-MADE AT KEY WEST = 









Making It Easy for Himself 


For four consecutive nights the hotel 
man had watched his fair, timid guest 
fill her pitcher at the water-cooler. 

Madam,” he said on the fifth night, 
“if you would ring, this would be done 
for you.” 

‘But where is my bell?” asked the 
lady. 

The bell is beside your bed,” replied 
the proprietor. 

That the 


‘Why, the boy told me that was the fire 


} 


bell!” she exclaimed. 
arm, and that I was not to touch it on 


eny account! "—Christian Register. 


Her Friend: Don’t you miss your 
' 


sband very much, now that he is at 
the front? 

Tue Wire: Oh, no; at breakfast I 
ust stand a newspaper up in front of a 
plate, and half the time I forget he isn’t 
there !—The Bystander. 

Mr. Fuarsusi: I wish you wouldn't 
spend so much of your time in depart- 
ment stores, dear. 


You 


without 


Mrs. FLiatpusu: Good gracious! 


wouldn’t have me come away 
my change, would you? 
-—-Yonkers Statesman. 
oo 1U BRUMMEL insisted thc t it 
took three things to make a gen- 
tleman —good manners, good clothes 


and an annual subscription to Lure, 


NG MONEY DOWN, Order any Diamond from our catalog; we will send it, all charges paid. After you 
have made a thorough examination and are satisfied as to the quality and value, pay 20 per cent of the price 
and the rest in ten equal monthly payments, Don’t pay 2 cent until you are satisfied. Certificate furnished 


guaranteeing the quality of every diamond. 


Your diamond purchased from us can be exchanged at a yearly in- 


creased value of 7 1-2 percent on alarger purchase. Own a genuine Diamond. Send for our catalog De Luxe 


No.100R, It'stree, L, W. SWEET & 00., lac. Dept. 100K, 2 and 4 Maiden Lane, New York City. 
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Rople of culture and | 
refinement invariably | 
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to any other cigarette 
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Observer of Air Raid: *anD ME FRIENDS 
ADVISIN’ ME TO ENLIST IN THE AI SERVICE 
OF THE ARTILLERY ! 











SL 


OWNE 


An unalterable high 
standard of glove- 
making, since 1777. 
War conditions 
emphasize the 
as : ura . ce 
of quality 
which that 
name car- 
ries. 















Leath- 
er, fur, 
silk and 
fabric. At 
the Principal 
Shops. 


American art and 
skill have produced 
FILOSETTE 

surpassing any fa 
ric glove imported 
before the war, 


The name is 
alwaysin the glove. 











LIFE STEADILY AND SAW IT WHOLE’ 





Stall’s Books 
HELP WIN THE WAR 


JO nation has ever made ch : same efforts to 
IN keep its boys clean an , strong as America. 
Stall’s Books teach boys znd men, girls an 
women that right living and thinking will bring 
Victory. ‘an 


WHAT A YOUNC BOY OUCHT TO KNOW” 
WHAT A YOUNG MAN OUCHT TO KNOW" 
WHAT A YOUNG HUSBAND OUCHT TO KNOW” 
WHAT A MAN OF 45 OUCHT TO KNOW" 


WHAT A YOUNG CIRL OUCHT TO KNOW” 
“WHAT A YOUNG WOMAN OUGHT TO KNOW" 
WHAT A YOUNG WIFE OUCHT TO KNOW” 
WHAT A WOMAN OF 45 OUCHT TO KNOW” 





MOL Of GDPIC LO¥Y TFTUSIQA CLOG ; 


8 Separate Books Price $1.20 Net Each Per Copy 


At all bookshops or from 


THE VIR PUBLISHING COMPANY 
559 Church Bidg. 15th and Race Sta PHILADELPHIA, PA. 























ilo Lizzie 
All pleasure riding must soon be 
eliminated —-News item. 
Y flivver, ’tis of thee, 
Bunch of machinery, 
Of thee I wail; 
Car of the family’s pride 
(Curse of the countryside!) 
No more in thee we'll ride 
(As on a rail!). 


My rattling buggy, thee, 
Chariot rickety, 
I loved thee long! 
I loved thy shocks and thrills, 
Thine unexpected spills! 
(My spine with rapture fills 
To mock my song!) 


Let crape upon thy crank, 
O tiny, tiny tank, 
Attest my grief! 
Frail body, cease to shake; 
Rest, engine, shaft and brake. 
(Great Henry, what a wake! 
It brings relief!) 


My twelve-by-ten garage, 

Till peace, shall camouflage 
My boat for me. 

(And all the land shall know 

Rest from Ford jokes, what-ho!) 

Just for a year or so, 

ize, BR. TP. 


Sunday Walkers Out Again 
HERE are gains for all our losses, 
as the good poet Stoddard said in 

an immortal poem, and one of the 

gains that came with our deprivation 
of gasoline for Sunday pleasure pur- 


poses was the release of the country 
roads to walkers. 

The Sun has spoken of it in an edi- 
torial. It was a great boon. As a rule, 
there are no sidewalks along the im- 
proved country roads—or at best very 
intermittent ones—and pedestrians have 
to walk on the motor track. The walk- 
ing there is excellent, but perilous, and 
the mind is. distracted from the 
beauties of nature and the meditations 


that sweeten walking by the constant 





rilance that one must maintain to 


Vig 
keep from being run over. Besides 
that, the passing cars are noisy, and 
their odors are another displeasure and 
distraction of the senses. To have the 
roads released to nature and to man- 
afoot in the most beautiful time of tise 
year, more than made up to thousand: 
of people for deprivation of the or- 
dinary Sunday use of their cars. For- 
bidden (virtually) to ride, they walked, 
and found it a wholesome and delight- 
ful change. 


We are apt to think of the conven- 














| Quality means Econom 


| 7 all v7. Speen WOVEN im SELWACE 
Silk Shirtings for Men 
is an excellent illustration of this principle. 
It costs much more than other weaves but 


so oulwears tiem that itis really cheaper in 
lhe long run. 


For the man who is not afraid of higher 
first costs and tecognizes the eventual sav- 
ing in buying the best instead of the second 
or third best, our Empire Wash Crepe is the 
ideal material for custom shirts. And quite 
aside from its strength, it is wanted 

soft andtich in texture and the many ex 
clusive designs are conceived and executed 
in perfect taste. 


\ 


Sold only by the finest custom shirtmakers 
and haberdashery shops 


| Ask your shirtmaker to show you the full 
| line of Empire patterns. Send for illustrated. 


descriptive booklet. 


EMPIRE SILK COMPANY 
Makers of Empire Silks 
315 Fourth Ave. New York. 








iences of our modern life solely as 


We forget the fetters they put 


gains. 
on us, the cost of maintaining them, 


nd how they cheat us out of things 


we used to like. Think of our servi- 


tude to the telephone, and now of our 


utter dependence on motor cars, both 
admirable things, but exacting masters! 


Maybe it will be the doom of democ- 
racy to be curbed by the contrivances 


which the minds of freemen imagine 
and devise to serve it. They will serve 
and one tl 


it, but at a price, t constant- 


ly tends to go higher. 









There's 

something 
about them 
youll like- 





G~> 


Herbert 


|} Tareyton 


' London Cigarettes 


lerbert Jareyton London Smoking Mixture 
Sample upon uest 
Falk Tobacco Co, 1792 Broadway, NewYork. 
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Removing 
Hair 


The safe way—and _ the 
easy way—to remove hair 1s 
Evans's Depilatory. 

Easy to use, handy and 
safe—get it today. 

75c.—at drug or depart- 
ment stores—or from us by 
mail, postpaid. 


George B Evans 
1108 ChestnutStPhila 


Also makers of “Mum” 


A Fancy 
id Eve had lived in war time, 
It somehow seems to me 
She’d think it was her duty 
A Red Cross nurse to be. 


And in her dainty costume 
She’d be a pretty sight; 

For seems to me she’d make it 
Of lily petals white. 


And then to make the emblem— 
On one of her white sleeves 
She’d make a little criss-cross 
Of two red autumn leaves. 
Carolyn Wells. 





Mrs. New ty Ricu: Are you quite cer- 
tain I’ve had the very latest form of in- 
fluenza ? 

Doctor: Quite, madam. You coughed 
exactly like the Countess of Wessex. 

—London Punch. 








1919? 
THE BOOK AGENT 


To LIFE’S Patriotic Readers 


The government of the United States, in its effort to utilize every resource at its com- 
mand to overcome the Hun, has decreed that there must be the utmost economy in the use 
of paper. This is intended to save labor, power, fuel, shipping facilities and chemicals for 
war purposes. For the duration of the war, therefore, Lire must come to its readers shorn 
of much of its perfection in mechaniczl results. On the thin paper prescribed by the goy- 
ernment, it will be impossible to do full justice to the work of Lirr’s artists. LiFre’s readers 
may be sure, though, that with the means at their command the best that can be done yij] 
be done by everyone concerned. We know that Lire’s readers will stand by Lire, as they 
know Lire will stand by them. With them we hope and believe that this stress is only for 4 
little time. And then Lire will come back to its old friends, and many new ones, better than 
ever before. 








roe. By Maria 
My Life Botchkareva 


Commander of “The 
Russian Women’s Staine( 











Battalion of with battle 
Death’ logical, sincere 

Set down by hers was the su 

Isaac Don ; 

Resins preme influence tha 


won Washington to mili 
tary intervention in Russia 
Unable to read or write, with 
out pretence to military geniu 


Joan of Arc \__ 
F the Russian Joan of Arc has change 













the whole history of Europe and Asia 
This is the amazing personality whose liff 
story begins in the November Metropolita 
Born in most dispiriting poverty, her rise to 3 
world figure is the most startling narrative of spirit 
ual courage that has ever been told in a magazine 
From her earliest recollections her life was the dral) 
uneventful existence that has sent more than half of Russi 
to the forgetfulness of vodka. 












When only fifteen and a half years old, part this peasant girl was to play in th 

lured by the light of romance, she meets history of the world. 

an officer returning from the Russo-Japa- 

nese War and still in her teens experiences More thrilling than any serial story yo 

| the tragedy of womanhood. Later came ever read, this girl’s life story will mak 
marriage, the quick following disillusion- you see Russia and know its big-hearted 
ment of a vodka-cursed union, the journey misunderstood people. No longer ' 
to Siberia and a tired child’s attempt to Russia be a sprawling bit of yellow ma 
end it all in the dark waters of the Ob. You will know it as a living, breath 
From post to post Destiny whips her into ing thing, rich with the hope of yout 
the arms of white slavers, the turbid Revo- brave in its ideals and wanting but it 
lutionary circles of an oppressed people, chance to walk down the years hand 
police persecutions and prison. Then came hand with the liberty-loving peoples ° 
the war and the stage was set for the big the world. 


Begins in the NOVEMBER 
nevetends METROPOLITAN csi 


METROPOLITAN, 432 Fourth Avenue, New York. j 

For the enclosed $1.00 send me the Metropolitan for five months, the period of publication” 
Marts . ey Y oe story of her life. (Sign name and ress in margin below.) (Postage 
outside A 














